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ON BEING IN EARNEST. 
from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Floyd's Flowers, by Silas X. Floyd 


Of ten men who fail in life, nine men fail for want of zeal, 

earnestness, courage, where one man fails for want of ability. This 
half-heartedness, this lack of zeal, this timidity, this shrinking from 

duty and hard tasks is seen on all sides and among all classes. But I 

tell you, boys and girls, that the least enviable people in all the 

world are those who think that nothing is particularly worth while, that 
it does not matter much how a thing is done if it is only done with; who 
dwaddle along in a shabby sort of a way, considering only their own 
ease, with little sense of responsibility, and with no shame in being 
shirks. Every boy should make up his mind to live a round, full, 

earnest, intense life. Every girl should do the same. Don’t be 

satisfied, boys and girls, to be jellyfishes, with only a capacity for 
drawing in nourishment and lingering on until your time comes to die. Be 


vertebrates, people of backbone, purpose, aim, enthusiasm, earnestness. 


At a public dinner President Roosevelt asked Governor Odell of New York 
if he knew anything worth doing that was not hard in the doing, and the 
governor could think of nothing. As a rule perhaps there is nothing, and 
yet things once hard in the doing become easy as skill is gained by 
repetition. Be in earnest, be faithful and resolute, and it will act 

like a tonic, giving light to the eyes, springiness to the step, and 

buoyancy to the heart. 


Don’t be overcome by your circumstances. No matter how distracting a 
man’s surroundings may be, he may yet be able to focus his powers 
completely and to marshal them with certainty if he makes up his mind to 
do it. If things go hard with the self-mastered man or boy, he will be 

able to trample upon difficulties and to use his stumbling-blocks as 
stepping-stones. If a great misfortune overtake him he will simply use 

it as a starting point fora new departure, a turning point for more 
determined effort. He may be weighed down with sorrow and suffering, but 
he always starts anew with redoubled determination to do the thing he 
has set his heart upon doing. He will not be discouraged; he will not 

give up; he will fight it out to the end. Put him in prison, and he will 
write the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Deprive him of his eyesight and he will 


write the “Paradise Lost.” 


It was the spirit of earnestness which fired the soul of Martin Luther 
at the Diet of Worms, who, after being urged to recant, said: “Here I 


|” 


stand; I can do no other; God help me!” It was this spirit which 
characterized William Lloyd Garrison, the champion of the abolition of 
slavery, who, when he was urged to stop fighting slavery, exclaimed: “I 
will not equivocate, I will not retract, I will not be moved one inch, 

and I will be heard.” So be in earnest, boys and girls, at home, at 


school, at work and at play. It will help you a thousand-fold. 








KITTENHOOD. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Adventures of a Cat, by Alfred Elwes 


There is nothing like beginning at the very commencement of a story, if 
we wish it to be thoroughly understood; at least, _I_ think so; and, as 

I wish _my_ story to be clear and intelligible, in order that it may 
furnish a hint or a warning to others, I shall at least act up to my 
opinion, and begin at the beginning,--I may say, at the very tip of my 


tale. 


Being now a Cat of some years’ standing (I do not much like remembering 
how many), I was of course a Kitten on making my entry into life,--my 


first appearance being in company with a brother and three sisters. 


We were all declared to be "the prettiest little darlings that ever 

were seen;” but as the old Puss who made the remark had said precisely 
the same thing at sight of every fresh Kitten she beheld, and she was 
accustomed to see ten or twelve new ones every week, the observation is 


no proof of our being very charming or very beautiful. 


I cannot remember what passed during the first few days of my existence, 
for my eyes were close-shut till the ninth morning. I have an indistinct 
recollection however of overhearing a few words which passed between my 
mother and a friend of the family who had dropped in for a little chat, 

on the evening of the eighth day. 


The latter had been remarking on my efforts to unclose my lids, to 
obtain a little peep at what was going on, when my good parent 


exclaimed, 


"Ah! yes, she tries hard enough to stare at life now, because she knows 
nothing of it; but when she is as old as you or I, neighbour, she will 
wish more than once that she had always kept her eyes closed, or she 


is no true Cat." 


I could not of course, at the time, have any notion what my mother 
meant, but I think, indeed Iam _sure_, that I have discovered her 
meaning long ago; and all those who have lived to have sorrow,--and 


who has not?--will understand it too. 


I had found my tongue and my legs, and so had my brother and sisters, 
before we got the use of our eyes. With the first we kept up a perfect 
concert of sounds; the legs we employed in dragging our bodies about our 
capacious cradle, crawling over each other, and getting in everybody's 
way, for we somehow managed, in the dark as we were, to climb to the 
edge of our bed and roll quickly over it, much to our astonishment and 
the amusement or annoyance of the family, just as they happened to be 


in the humour. 


Our sight was at last granted us. On that eventful morning our mother 
stepped gently into our bed, which she had left an hour before; and, 
taking us one by one in her maternal embrace, she held us down with her 
legs and paws, and licked us with more affection and assiduity than she 
had ever bestowed on our toilet before. Her tongue, which she rendered 
as soft for the occasion as a Cat's tongue can be made, I felt pass and 


repass over my eyes until the lids burst asunder, and I could _see_! 


And what a confusion of objects I first beheld! It seemed as if 
everything above was about to fall upon my head and crush me, and that 
everything around was like a wall to prevent my moving; and when, after 
a day or two, I began to understand better the distance that these 


objects were from me, I fell into the opposite error, and hurt my nose 


nota little through running it against a chair, which I fancied to 

be very much further off. These difficulties however soon wore away. 
Experience, bought at the price of some hard knocks, taught me better; 
and, a month after my first peep at the world, it seemed almost 


impossible I could ever have been so ignorant. 


No doubt my brother and sisters procured their knowledge in a similar 
way: it is certain that it cost them something. One incident, which 
happened to my brother, I particularly remember; and it will serve to 


prove that he did not get _his_ experience for nothing. 


We were all playing about the room by ourselves, our mother being out 
visiting or marketing, I do not know which, and the nurse, who was 
charged to take care of us, preferring to chat to the handsome footman 


in the tortoise-shell coat over the way, to looking after us Kittens. 


A large pan full of something sticky, but I do not remember what, was in 
a corner; and as the edge of it was very broad, we climbed on to it and 


peeped in. 


Our brother, who was very venturesome, said he could jump over it to the 
opposite brim. We said it was not possible, for the pan was broad and 
rather slippery; and what a thing it would be if he fell into it! But 


the more we exclaimed about its difficulty, the more resolved he was to 


try. 


Getting his legs together, he gave a spring; but, slipping just as he 

got to the other side, his claws could not catch hold of anything to 
support himself, and he went splash backwards into the sticky mess. 

His screams, and indeed ours, ought to have been enough to call nurse 

to our assistance; but she was making such a noise herself with the 
tortoise-shell footman, that my brother might have been drowned or 
suffocated before _she_ would have come to his assistance. As it was, he 
managed to drag himself to the edge without any help at all; and as we 
feared that all of us would get punished if the adventure were known, my 


sisters and myself set to work and licked him all over; and then getting 


into bed, we cuddled up together to make him dry, and were soon fast 


asleep. 


Although the accident was not known at the time, we all suffered for it; 
for my brother caught a dreadful cold, and myself and sisters were ill 
for several days, through the quantity of the stuff we had licked off my 


brother's coat, and one of us nearly died through it. 


As we grew stronger and older, we were permitted, under the care of our 
nurse, to go into the country for a few hours to play. It may be perhaps 
thought, from what I have said, that nurse's care was not worth much, 
and that we might just as well have looked after ourselves, as the 

poorer Kittens of our city were accustomed to do. But this was not 
precisely the case; for when nurse had nobody to chat with she was very 
strict with us, I assure you, and on such occasions made up for her 
inattention at other times. That unlucky fondness of hers however for 
gossiping, was the cause of a great deal of mischief; and about this 

time it partly occasioned a sad misfortune in our family. I said 

_partly_, because the accident was also due to an act of disobedience; 
and as the adventure may serve as a double warning, I will briefly 


relate it. 


It was a lovely morning in early summer; the sun shone gaily upon the 
city, looked at his brilliant face in the river, danced about among the 
leaves of the trees, and polished the coats of every Cat and Dog which 


came out to enjoy the beautiful day he was making. 


To our great delight we were allowed to take a long walk in the country. 
Two of our cousins, and a young Pussy who was visiting at our house, 
were to accompany us; and nurse had strict charge to prevent our getting 
into mischief. Before we started our mother called us and said, that, 
although she had desired nurse to look after us, and take care that no 
harm should happen while we were out, she desired also that we should 
take care of _ourselves_, and behave like Kittens of station and 
good-breeding, not like the young Cats about the streets, poor things! 


who had no home except the first hole they could creep into, no food but 


what they could pick up or steal, and no father or mother that they knew 
of to teach them what was good. Such creatures were to be pitied and 
relieved, but not imitated; and she hoped we would, by our behaviour, 
show that we bore her advice in mind. "Above all," she added, "do not 

let me hear of your climbing and racing about in a rude and extravagant 
way, for a great deal of mischief is often done by such rough modes of 


amusement.” 


We hastily promised all and everything. If we had kept our words, we 
should have been perfect angels of Cats, for we declared in a chorus 
that we would do only what was good, and would carefully avoid 
everything that was evil; and with these fine promises in our mouths, 


we started off in pairs under the guidance of nurse. 


We soon came to the wood, situated at some distance from the city; and, 
walking into it, shortly arrived at an open space, where some large 


trees stood round and threw broad patches of shade over the grass. 


We at once commenced our gambols. We rolled over one another, we sprang 
over each other's backs, and hid behind the great beech trunks for the 
pleasure of springing out upon our companions when they stealthily came 


to look for us. 


In the midst of our fun we observed that nurse had gone. We had been 
so busied with our own diversions that not one of us had observed her 
departure; but now that we found it out, we set off to discover where 
she had strolled to. We observed her, after a few minutes, cosily seated 
on a bank of violets, near the very same tortoise-shell footman, who 
lived opposite our house, although how _he_ came there we could not 
imagine. Nor indeed did we much trouble ourselves to guess. Seeing she 
was so engaged we returned at once to our sport, and played none the 


less heartily because nurse was not there to curb us. 


I remember, as if it were only yesterday, the scene which followed. 
I was amusing myself with one of my pretty cousins, who was dressed in 


white, and was about my own age. I had thrown her down on the grass, and 


was patting her with my paws, when I heard a scream; I turned quickly 
round, just in time to see one of my sisters falling from a tall tree, 

to which she had climbed with our young visitor, when, all of us running 
up, we discovered that, on reaching the ground, she had struck her head 


against a sharp stone, and was now bleeding and without motion. 


Our cries brought nurse to the spot, who, as soon as she discovered all 

the mischief that had been done, without saying a word started off with 

all swiftness, with her tail in the air. We thought she had gone to 

fetch assistance or to inform our mother of what had occurred; but as 

she did not come back, and evening was fast setting in, we thought it 

best to proceed towards home, although we did not much like meeting our 


parents after what had happened. 


There was no help for it however; so, giving a last frightened look at 
our poor little sister, who was now quite dead and cold, we walked sadly 


homewards, and reached the house just as night was falling. 


I pass over what ensued,--my mother's grief, and her anger against 
nurse, who, by the bye, never came back to express her sorrow; I pass 
over also my mother's remarks upon the occasion; but I may observe, 
that they, added to the sad accident itself, made so deep an impression 
upon me, that whenever I felt inclined to disobey my good mother's 
admonitions, the image of my dead sister would rise up before me, and, 
although it did not, alas! _always_ prevent my being wicked, it often 


did so, and on every occasion made me feel repentance for my error. 





THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 

by F. S. PIXLEY. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Birds and all Nature Vol VII, No. 3, March 
1900, by Various 


You may talk about th’ nightingale, th’ thrush 'r medder lark, 
'R any other singin’ bird that came from Noah's ark; 
But of all feathered things thet fly, from turkey-buzzard down, 


Give me the little sparrer, with his modest coat o' brown. 


I'll admit that in th’ springtime, when th’ trees 're gettin’ green, 
When again th’ robin red-breast 'nd th’ bluebird first 're seen; 
When the bobolink 'nd blackbird from th’ southland reappear, 


'Nd the crow comes back t’ show us that th’ spring is really here-- 


I'll admit that in the _springtime_, when the groves with 
music ring, 

Natur’ handicaps th’ sparrer; he was never taught to sing; 

But he sounds th’ Maker's praises in his meek 'nd lowly way; 


'Nd tho’ other birds come back at times, _he_ never goes away. 


There's a cert'in sort o' people thet, when th’ skies 're bright, 
Will hang around 'nd talk about their friendship day 'nd night; 
But if things cloudy up a bit 'nd fortune seems t' frown, 


They're sure t' be th’ first t' kick a feller when he's down. 


So when the summer skies 're bright it's easy 'nough t’ sing; 
But when it's cold 'nd rains 'r snows it's quite a diff rent thing. 
In autumn, when th’ nippin’ frosts drive other birds away, 


Th’ sparrer is th’ only one with nerve enough t’ stay. 


"Nd even in midwinter, when th’ trees 're brown 'nd bare, 
"Nd th’ frosty flakes 're fallin’ thro’ th’ bitter bitin’ air, 
Th’ sparrer still is with us--t’ cheer us when we're glum, 


Fer his presence is a prophecy of better days t’ come. 


Th’ sparrer's never idle, fer he has t’ work his way; 
You'll always find him hustlin' long before th’ break o' day. 
He's plucky, patient, cheerful, 'nd he seems t’ say t' man, 


"I know I'm very little, but I do th’ best I can." 


What more can you 'nd I do than t’ always do our best? 
Are we any more deservin’ than th’ "little British pest?” 


So, when you talk of "feathered kings" you'd better save a crown 


Fer the honest little sparrer, with his modest coat o' brown. 





WHAT EVERY LITTLE CHILD MAY SEE. 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of The Play-day Book, by Fanny Fern 


I hope you love to look at the bright sunsets; oh the joy they are to 
me! Yesterday it had been raining all day; dark, gloomy clouds hovered 
overhead; the birds and the children were nested out of sight; the hens 


crept up under the shed corners, and the old cows stood patiently 


waiting under the trees for the sun to shine out. It shone at last, and 

oh, with what a glory; I wished I had a hundred eyes to gaze, for every 
moment the lovely hues changed to hues more beautiful—sapphire, topaz, 
emerald, ruby, opal, amethyst, diamonds. Overhead, the mottled gold and 
purple; in the west, a field of blue, clear and pure as a baby’s eyes, 

with fringes of brown, like its sweet-drooping lashes; farther still, 

floated golden clouds, bright enough to bear the baby’s spirit to 

heaven; while in the east, the dark heavy, rain-clouds, were rolled up 

and piled away; back of the snow-white cottages, back of the tall 
church-spire, which pointing upward seemed to say, Praise him who made 
us all. Who could help it? Oh, if earth is so lovely, what must heaven 


be? if God’s foot prints are so beautiful, what must be His throne? 


Evening came, and all this glory faded out only to be replaced by 
another; countless stars, sparkled and glittered over head; then came 
the moon, slowly; veiling itself bride-like in fleecy clouds, as if not 

to dazzle us with her beauty. On came the still midnight; when sleep 
fell like flower-dew on weary lids; when the whispering leaves told each 
other all their little secrets, and the queen moon glided about, 
silvering the poor man’s roof while he slept, as if it had been a 

palace. Morning came, and the jealous sun shot forth at her a golden 
arrow, to tell her that her reign was past. She grew pale, and moved 
slowly on, one little star keeping her kindly company. Up flashed the 
sun, brighter for his eclipse. The flowers and the children opened wide 
their dewy eyes; the dew-drops danced, the little birds shook their 
bright wings, tuned their throats, and trilled out a song, oh, so 


bright, so joyous. God listened for man, but he was dumb. 





THE ELEPHANT. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Book of Curiosities, 
by (The Rev.) I. Platts 


--This is a very wonderful animal; and has, both in ancient 

and modern times, been duly estimated in the Eastern world. His virtues 
are thus enumerated by Buffon:--To form a just estimation of the elephant, 
he must be allowed to possess the sagacity of the beaver, the address of 
the ape, the sentiment of the dog, together with the peculiar advantages 
of strength, largeness, and long duration of life. Neither should we 
overlook his arms or tusks, which enable him to transfix and conquer the 
lion! We should also consider that the earth shakes under his feet; that 
with his trunk, as with a hand, he tears up trees; that by a push of his 
body he makes a breach in a wall; that, though tremendous in strength, he 
is rendered still more invincible by his enormous mass, and by the 
thickness of his skin; that he can carry on his back an armed tower, 

filled with many warriors; that he works machines, and carries burdens, 
which six horses are unable to move; that to this prodigious strength he 
adds courage, prudence, coolness, and punctual obedience; that he 
preserves moderation even in his most violent passions; that he is 
constant and impetuous in love; that when in anger, he mistakes not his 
friends; that he never attacks any but those who offend him; that he 
remembers favours as long as injuries; that having no appetite for flesh, 
he feeds on vegetables alone, and is born an enemy to no living creature; 
and, in fine, that he is universally beloved, because all animals respect, 


and none have any reason to fear him! 


The following account is extracted from Forbes's Oriental Memoirs, a 


highly interesting work. 


"The largest Elephants are from ten to eleven feet in height, some are 

said to exceed it; the average is eight or nine feet. They are fifty or 

sixty years before they arrive at their full growth; the female goes with 

young eighteen months, and seldom produces more than one at a birth, which 


she suckles until it is five years old: its natural life is about one 


hundred and twenty years. The Indians are remarkably fond of these 
animals, especially when they have been long in their service. I have seen 

an elephant valued at twenty thousand rupees: the common price of a docile 
well-trained elephant is five or six thousand; and in the countries where 

they are indigenous, the Company contract for them at five hundred rupees 
each, when they must be seven feet high at the shoulders. The mode of 
catching and training the wild elephants is now well known; their price 
increases with their merit during the course of education. Some, for their 
extraordinary qualities, become in a manner invaluable; when these are 


purchased, no compensation induces a wealthy owner to part with them. 


"The skin of the elephant is generally of a dark grey, sometimes almost 
black; the face frequently painted with a variety of colours; and the 
abundance and splendour of his trappings add much to his consequence. The 
Mogul princes allowed five men and a boy to each elephant: the chief of 
them, called the mahawut, rode upon his neck, to guide him; another sat 
upon his rump, and assisted in battle; the rest supplied him with food and 
water, and performed the necessary services. Elephants bred to war, and 
well disciplined, will stand firm against a volley of musketry, and never 

give way unless severely wounded. I have seen one of those animals, with 
upwards of thirty bullets in the fleshy parts of his body, perfectly 

recovered from his wounds. All are not equally docile; and when an enraged 
elephant retreats from battle, nothing can withstand his fury; the driver 
having no longer a command, friends and foes are involved in 


undistinguished ruin." 


The elephants in the army of Antiochus were provoked to fight by shewing 
them the blood of grapes and mulberries. The history of the Maccabees 
informs us, that "to every elephant they appointed a thousand men, armed 
with coats of mail, and five hundred horsemen of the best: these were 
ready at every occasion; wherever the beast was, and whithersoever he 
went, they went also; and upon the elephant were strong towers of wood, 


filled with armed men, besides the Indian that ruled them." 


"Elephants in peace and war know their duty, and are more obedient to the 


word of command than many rational beings. It is said they can travel, on 


an emergency, two hundred miles in forty-eight hours; but will hold out 
for a month at the rate of forty or fifty miles a day, with cheerfulness 

and alacrity. I performed many long journeys upon an elephant given by 
Ragobah to Colonel Keating. Nothing could exceed the sagacity, docility, 
and affection, of this noble quadruped: if I stopped to enjoy a prospect, 

he remained immoveable until my sketch was finished; if I wished for ripe 
mangoes growing out of the common reach, he selected the most fruitful 
branch, and breaking it off with his trunk, offered it to the driver for 

the company in the houdah, accepting of any part given to himself with a 
respectful salem, by raising his trunk three times above his head, in the 
manner of the Oriental obeisance, and as often did he express his thanks 
by a murmuring noise. When a bough obstructed the houdah, he twisted his 
trunk around it, and, though of considerable magnitude, broke it off with 
ease, and often gathered a leafy branch, either to keep off the flies, or 

as a fan to agitate the air around him, by waving it with his trunk; he 
generally paid a visit at the tent door during breakfast, to procure 
sugar-candy or fruit, and be cheered by the encomiums and caresses he 
deservedly met with; no spaniel could be more innocent, playful, or fonder 
of those who noticed him, than this docile animal, that on particular 


occasions appeared conscious of his exaltation above the brute creation.” 


The following account of the docility of the elephant, from ancient 


writers, will interest the reader. 


"They have been taught to adore the king, says Aristotle, to dance, to 
throw stones at a mark, to cast up stones at a mark, to catch them again 
in their fall, and to walk upon ropes: Galba was the first, says 

Suetonius, that exhibited this at Rome. And these things they learned with 
such care, that they have often been found practising in the night what 
had been taught them in the day. They write too, says Pliny, speaking of 
one which wrote in the Greek tongue, _Ipse ego hzc scripsi et spolia 
lettica dicavi_. I myself saw, says Alian, one of them writing Roman 
letters on a tablet with his trunk; and the letters he made were not 
ragged, but straight and even; and his eyes were fixed upon the tablet, as 
one that was serious. And in the plays that Germanicus Czsar shewed at 


Rome, there were twelve elephants, six males and six females; these were 


clothed as men and women. At the command of their keeper, they danced, and 
performed all the gestures of a mimic. At last they were brought where 

they were to feast; a table was covered with all kinds of dainties, and 

beds were covered with purple carpets, after the manner of the Roman 

eating, for them to lie upon. Upon these they lay down, and, at the signal 
given, they reached out their trunks to the table, and with great modesty 


fell to eating, and ate and drank as civil men would do." 





CHAPTER 1 - A WISH COME TRUE 
from The Project Gutenberg eBook of Return to Gone-Away, 
by Elizabeth Enright 


"You mean really? You mean honestly? Daddy, you mean you really, 
really, really _did_?" cried Portia Blake, hugging her father around 


the middle and at the same time jumping. 


"You mean cross-your-heart truly?” demanded her brother Foster, 
grabbing his father's arm with both hands and at the same time jumping. 
Their dog Gulliver, a boxer, added to the general pandemonium by 


barking emphatically, and also, of course, jumping. 


"Down, everybody, down!" protested Mr. Blake. "Your joy is too 
athletic; it jars my bones. Yes, I do mean really, I do mean honestly. 
Your mother and I signed the papers today, and the Villa Caprice is 


ours!" 


"We'll have to think of a new name for that house right away,” said 
Mrs. Blake. 


"Ours! Ours! Ours!" yelped Portia, still jumping, but releasing her 


father. She was eleven and a half years old; her brother Foster was 


seven. The thing they wished for most in all the world had just 
happened, and this can be an unsettling experience. Portia now 
launched into a sort of swooping waltz; then she stopped abruptly and 
said: "I dibs the round room! May I, Mother? The little round room in 


the turret? Please?" 


"I don't see why not,” her mother said satisfactorily. "Daddy and I 

will have the big one with the fireplace. Think of all those rooms! We 
could each have two apiece if we wanted." She paused, looking rather 
dreamy and preoccupied. "Yellow, I think,” she remarked. "Yellow, or a 


pale, pale green." 
"Yellow what?" asked Foster. 
"She means curtains," said Portia, who understood her mother very well. 


The Villa Caprice, which was the cause of all their rejoicing, was 

a large elderly house a hundred miles away in the country, not far 

from the heavenly spot that Portia and her cousin, Julian Jarman, had 
discovered the summer before. This spot was called Gone-Away Lake, and 
as its name implied, a live lake that had once sparkled there had long 

ago simply disappeared, vanished mysteriously into the earth, leaving 

in its place a great stretch of swamp and bog. This was fascinating for 
exploring purposes: there were turtles to be found there, and curious 
mosses and wild orchids; there was a quaking bog that you could jump 
on, and another bog, a dangerous one, safely bridged now, called the 
Gulper, where Foster had nearly lost his life the summer before. There 
was the island Craneycrow, towered with evergreens and hiding a little 
house; but best of all, at the edge of the reedy, whispery expanse 

of swamp, was the settlement of fancy old ramshackle houses that the 
summer people had built there long, long ago when Gone-Away was a true 
lake. Nearly all the houses were broken and abandoned; only two people 
lived there now: old Mrs. Minnehaha Cheever and her distinguished 
brother, Mr. Pindar Payton, who had returned, after many years, to live 
out their lives in the place they had loved as children. They were 


an interesting, eccentric pair who liked and enjoyed children, and 


children in turn liked and enjoyed them. 


The Villa Caprice, the Blakes’ new possession, was set a short distance 
beyond Gone-Away, surrounded by woods and a tangle of vine-woven 
hedges. It had belonged, many years before, to a strong-minded lady of 
wealth named Mrs. Brace-Gideon, who had perished in the San Francisco 
earthquake of 1906. She had left no survivors, no one had ever claimed 
the house, and until the summer before, when the children had crept 

in to explore it, nobody had entered it in more than fifty years! 
Everything in the house, except for the velvet shawls of dust that 

covered every surface, was just exactly as Mrs. Brace-Gideon had left 

it. Rooms and rooms to be explored! Cupboards and cupboards to look 
into! Hundreds of books to be examined! And all of this now belonged to 


the Blakes. No wonder they were overjoyed. 


"Of course it's as ugly as a horned toad," said Mrs. Blake. "But so 
solidly built and so comfortable; and I'll simply force it to be pretty 


inside!" 


"And think of the grounds," her husband said. "The old orchard, the 


fine trees--" 
"Oh, I can't _wait_," cried Portia, beginning to swoop again. 


"Yikes, and that suit of armor on the landing," said Foster, 
remembering. "When I get there, I'm going to try it on." Then he said: 
"But I think we should get another dog for that house; it's too big for 


just one. And maybe a cat? And maybe a horse, or two horses?” 


"And maybe a wallaby and maybe an anteater," his father said. "First 


things first, Foster; wait till we move in.” 


"Oh, there's such an enormous amount to be_done_," moaned Mrs. Blake. 
"It's staggering to contemplate." But though she moaned, she looked as 
happy as a lark; interested and alert, the way women usually look when 


they are thinking of fixing up a house. "Perhaps red," she said. 


"Curtains?" Foster asked. 
"Linoleum," replied his mother. 


Mr. Blake, however, seemed suddenly rather solemn. "I wonder about the 
plumbing," he said thoughtfully. "Great Scott, the pipes are probably 
rusted through; we'll have to have all new ones. And of course there's 

no electricity. No phone. No refrigeration. Maybe it isn't such a 


bargain after all." 


"Oh, Paul, we got it for a song!" said Mrs. Blake. "_Even_ with the 
pipes, and _even_ with all the cleaning and painting, and ripping off 
that awful porch, it will still be a bargain! And the electricity can 


wait. We'll do with lamps and candles for the present.” 


"When can we go and see it, Mother? How soon, now that it's ours?" 
begged Portia. "Promise not to go without us the first time, will you? 


Please? Please?” 

"Please?" echoed Foster. 

"We thought we'd all go up together during your spring vacation,” their 
mother told them. "Aunt Hilda and Uncle Jake said they'd be glad to 


have us, and I know they meant it." 


"And spring vacation's only two weeks off!" Foster exulted. "Oh, man! 


Oh, brother! Oh, hot dog!" 


"Oh, I can't _wait_," groaned Portia. 


But of course she had to wait, and though the days ground by 
deliberately like the cars of a slow freight, they were over at last, 


and the Blake family set out on their journey to claim their new old 


house. 


They went by train, as they did every year (Gulliver was boarded at the 
vet's), but never before had they gone so early in the season. It was 

only the middle of March, and the trees were leafless. The winter had 
been severe; the country that sped by the windows looked chastened and 
bare, and the sky was a cold gray; crows speckled it here and there. In 


some of the dun-colored fields there were still old rags of snow. 
"It's not what I'd call a propitious day," said Mr. Blake. 


But nothing could dampen the spirits of the family. To them, train 
travel in itself was a kind of festivity, and to Portia and Foster, at 
least, food tasted better in a dining car than anywhere else in the 


world. 


"And it certainly ought to,” complained their father, frowning at the 
menu. "Great Scott, at these prices we should be ordering stuffed 
ortolans, or nightingales’ tongues, or braised papyrus roots from the 


Nile Delta instead of ham-and-eggs and fried potatoes.” 


"Anda club sandwich for me,” Portia reminded him. When it came, she 
ate every single thing on the plate, including the pickle, the olive, 

the rather wan lettuce leaf, and left only the two frilled toothpicks 

that had held the sandwich together. Those Foster put in his pocket. 

"I can use them for something sometime, but I don't know what yet,” he 


explained. 


It was not so very long after lunch--an hour or two--before the train 
slowed down, coasted on for a bit, and stopped with a clatter at the 


Creston Station, where the Jarmans always met them. 


And there they were, all of them, smiling and calling: big Uncle Jake 
with his big mustache, pretty Aunt Hilda hurrying forward, and Julian, 
their son, who was Foster's idol and Portia's best friend, even though 


he was her cousin and a boy besides. 


There was a commotion of greetings and embraces. "Julian, you've grown 


a year's worth," said Mr. Blake. 


Julian would soon be thirteen: a tall, skinny boy with orange-red 
crew-cut hair, freckles, glasses, and large eager-looking front teeth. 

One would not have guessed from his appearance that he was his school’s 
best athlete, wonderfully coordinated. In addition to his skill at 

sports, he was of a scientific turn of mind, and an ardent amateur 
naturalist. It was his pursuit of an uncommon butterfly the summer 
before that had led him and Portia into the great swamp of Gone-Away, 
and indirectly to the battered resort houses where they had first made 


the acquaintance of Mrs. Cheever and her brother. 


"How are they? Aunt Minnehaha and Uncle Pin?” was the first question 


Portia asked. 


"They're O.K., they're fine," Julian said. "You should see Uncle Pin on 


ice skates! He's a wizard!" 


Uncle Jake, in the lead, drew up beside a blue station wagon and opened 


the door. 


"You have a new car!" exclaimed Portia accusingly. She had been very 


fond of the old one, which she had known since her babyhood. 
"We had to," Uncle Jake said. "The other one got arthritis." 
"_Car_-thritis, you mean," corrected Julian, who was partial to puns. 


"Anyway, it's only new from our point of view, not from the dealer's,” 


Uncle Jake said. "It was already three years old when we bought it." 


The station wagon proved to be very comfortable and more spacious than 
the old car. A pair of ice skates, a box of dog biscuit, one mitten, 


and some library books lent a homely air to the interior. 


"It _smells_ just like the old one," Foster remarked approvingly. "I 


mean it smells exciting.” 


They drove through Creston and out into open country; then through the 
village of Attica, where Uncle Jake's newspaper, _The Attica Eagle_, 
was published; and on again through countryside: bare, leafless, 


neutral-colored. 
"Winter's never going to end." Portia sighed. 


"I have news for you: it's ended already," Julian told her. "Tonight 
you'll hear the peepers, and you'll know. And down near the brook the 
skunk cabbages are poking out their snouts already. Those things don't 


just kid around; they mean _spring_!" 


The road lay between woods; presently they came to a driveway marked by 


the Jarmans’ mailbox, and they turned in. 


"Almost there!” cried Foster. "I'm hungry." Feeling happy often made 
him hungry; he had noticed it before. 


"Well, I had a sort of premonition,” Aunt Hilda said. "So I made some 


peanut-butter cookies and a batch of brownies and an angel cake." 
"Man!" said Foster, from his heart. 


They rounded a bend in the drive, and there in the midst of its winter 


lawns was the Jarmans' pleasant house. 


It was wonderful to be there again, the Blakes thought. Indoors, a 

fire was snapping in the living-room fireplace. The dog Katy (who 
was Gulliver's mother) rushed to greet them, pleasure showing in her 
charcoal-colored face. Othello, another of her sons, took the cue from 
his mother and demonstrated his enthusiasm by a volley of friendly 


barks. Thistle, the family cat, was another story. He came into the 


room with a who-cares look on his face, strolled off under the piano, 
skirted the bookcase, disappeared under the couch for a while, and 
then, only inadvertently it seemed, fetched up by Portia, rubbing his 


sides against her legs and beginning to purr. 


"Oh, you old fraud,” Portia scolded, and she picked up the big warm cat 
and cuddled him in her arms. "Oh, you old faker. Listen to him purr, 


Mother," she said. "He sounds just like the Frigidaire at home." 


Foster was hopping first on one foot, then on the other, in front of 
Aunt Hilda. It was his peculiar way of reminding her about the cookies 
and brownies; more polite, he thought, than asking right out loud. It 


worked, too. 


"Yes, of course," said Aunt Hilda, standing up. "Come along, everyone 


who's hungry. Refreshments in the kitchen!" 


Portia, lagging behind the others, said to Julian: "Do you think it's 


too late to go and see them?” 


"Aunt Minnehaha and Uncle Pin? No, it's still a long way off till 
supper. Let's just eat a little something to keep our strength up, and 


then we'll go." 


Julian's idea of a little something to keep his strength up was as 

many brownies and cookies as he could put away before his mother said 
"No!" Portia was nearly as bad. But the process did not take very long 
after all, and soon, well-muffled against the raw March wind, they were 


trudging along the familiar route to Gone-Away. 








EPITAPH ON A HARE 

by William Cowper 

from The Project Gutenberg eBook of Rainbow Gold, 
edited by Sara Teasdale 


Here lies, whom hound did ne’er pursue, 
Nor swifter greyhound follow, 
Whose foot ne’er tainted morning dew, 


Nor ear heard huntsman’s hallo; 


Old Tiney, surliest of his kind, 
Who, nursed with tender care, 

And to domestic bounds confined, 
Was still a wild Jack-hare. 


Though duly from my hand he took 
His pittance every night, 

He did it with a jealous look, 
And, when he could, would bite. 


His diet was of wheaten bread, 
And milk, and oats, and straw; 
Thistles, or lettuces instead, 


With sand to scour his maw. 


On twigs of hawthorn he regaled, 
On pippins’ russet peel; 
And, when his juicy salads failed, 


Sliced carrot pleased him well. 


A Turkey carpet was his lawn, 
Whereon he loved to bound, 
To skip and gambol like a fawn, 


And swing his rump around. 


His frisking was at evening hours, 
For then he lost his fear; 
But most before approaching showers, 


Or when a storm drew near. 


Eight years and five round-rolling moons 
He thus saw steal away, 
Dozing out all his idle noons, 


And every night at play. 


I kept him for his humor’s sake, 
For he would oft beguile 
My heart of thoughts that made it ache, 


And force me to a smile. 


But now, beneath this walnut-shade 


He finds his long, last home, 
And waits, in snug concealment laid, 


Till gentler Puss shall come. 


He, still more agéd, feels the shocks 
From which no care can save, 


And, partner once of Tiney’s box, 


Must soon partake his grave. 





ANCIENT ENGLAND UNDER THE EARLY SAXONS 
from The Project Gutenberg eBook, 4 Child's History of England, 
by Charles Dickens 


The Romans had scarcely gone away from Britain, when the Britons began to 
wish they had never left it. For, the Romans being gone, and the Britons 
being much reduced in numbers by their long wars, the Picts and Scots 
came pouring in, over the broken and unguarded wall of SEVERUS, in 
swarms. They plundered the richest towns, and killed the people; and 

came back so often for more booty and more slaughter, that the 
unfortunate Britons lived a life of terror. As if the Picts and Scots 

were not bad enough on land, the Saxons attacked the islanders by sea; 

and, as if something more were still wanting to make them miserable, they 
quarrelled bitterly among themselves as to what prayers they ought to 

say, and how they ought to say them. The priests, being very angry with 
one another on these questions, cursed one another in the heartiest 
manner; and (uncommonly like the old Druids) cursed all the people whom 
they could not persuade. So, altogether, the Britons were very badly 


off, you may believe. 


They were in such distress, in short, that they sent a letter to Rome 
entreating help--which they called the Groans of the Britons; and in 
which they said, "The barbarians chase us into the sea, the sea throws us 
back upon the barbarians, and we have only the hard choice left us of 
perishing by the sword, or perishing by the waves.’ But, the Romans 
could not help them, even if they were so inclined; for they had enough 

to do to defend themselves against their own enemies, who were then very 
fierce and strong. At last, the Britons, unable to bear their hard 

condition any longer, resolved to make peace with the Saxons, and to 
invite the Saxons to come into their country, and help them to keep out 


the Picts and Scots. 


It was a British Prince named VORTIGERN who took this resolution, and who 
made a treaty of friendship with HENGIST and HORSA, two Saxon chiefs. 
Both of these names, in the old Saxon language, signify Horse; for the 

Saxons, like many other nations in a rough state, were fond of giving men 

the names of animals, as Horse, Wolf, Bear, Hound. The Indians of North 
America,--a very inferior people to the Saxons, though--do the same to 


this day. 


HENGIST and HORSA drove out the Picts and Scots; and VORTIGERN, being 
grateful to them for that service, made no opposition to their settling 

themselves in that part of England which is called the Isle of Thanet, or 

to their inviting over more of their countrymen to join them. But 

HENGIST had a beautiful daughter named ROWENA; and when, at a feast, she 
filled a golden goblet to the brim with wine, and gave it to VORTIGERN, 

saying in a sweet voice, ‘Dear King, thy health!’ the King fell in love 

with her. My opinion is, that the cunning HENGIST meant him to do so, in 
order that the Saxons might have greater influence with him; and that the 


fair ROWENA came to that feast, golden goblet and all, on purpose. 


At any rate, they were married; and, long afterwards, whenever the King 
was angry with the Saxons, or jealous of their encroachments, ROWENA 
would put her beautiful arms round his neck, and softly say, ‘Dear King, 
they are my people! Be favourable to them, as you loved that Saxon girl 


who gave you the golden goblet of wine at the feast!’ And, really, I 


don't see how the King could help himself. 


Ah! We must all die! In the course of years, VORTIGERN died--he was 
dethroned, and put in prison, first, I am afraid; and ROWENA died; and 
generations of Saxons and Britons died; and events that happened during a 
long, long time, would have been quite forgotten but for the tales and 
songs of the old Bards, who used to go about from feast to feast, with 

their white beards, recounting the deeds of their forefathers. Among the 
histories of which they sang and talked, there was a famous one, 
concerning the bravery and virtues of KING ARTHUR, supposed to have been 
a British Prince in those old times. But, whether such a person really 

lived, or whether there were several persons whose histories came to be 
confused together under that one name, or whether all about him was 


invention, no one knows. 


I will tell you, shortly, what is most interesting in the early Saxon 


times, as they are described in these songs and stories of the Bards. 


In, and long after, the days of VORTIGERN, fresh bodies of Saxons, under 
various chiefs, came pouring into Britain. One body, conquering the 
Britons in the East, and settling there, called their kingdom Essex; 

another body settled in the West, and called their kingdom Wessex; the 
Northfolk, or Norfolk people, established themselves in one place; the 
Southfolk, or Suffolk people, established themselves in another; and 
gradually seven kingdoms or states arose in England, which were called 

the Saxon Heptarchy. The poor Britons, falling back before these crowds 
of fighting men whom they had innocently invited over as friends, retired 
into Wales and the adjacent country; into Devonshire, and into Cornwall. 
Those parts of England long remained unconquered. And in Cornwall 
now--where the sea-coast is very gloomy, steep, and rugged--where, in the 
dark winter-time, ships have often been wrecked close to the land, and 
every soul on board has perished--where the winds and waves howl drearily 
and split the solid rocks into arches and caverns--there are very ancient 
ruins, which the people call the ruins of KING ARTHUR'S Castle. 


Kent is the most famous of the seven Saxon kingdoms, because the 


Christian religion was preached to the Saxons there (who domineered over 
the Britons too much, to care for what _they_ said about their religion, 

or anything else) by AUGUSTINE, a monk from Rome. KING ETHELBERY, of 
Kent, was soon converted; and the moment he said he was a Christian, his 
courtiers all said _they_ were Christians; after which, ten thousand of 

his subjects said they were Christians too. AUGUSTINE built a little 
church, close to this King's palace, on the ground now occupied by the 
beautiful cathedral of Canterbury. SEBERT, the King's nephew, built on a 
muddy marshy place near London, where there had been a temple to Apollo, 
a church dedicated to Saint Peter, which is now Westminster Abbey. And, 
in London itself, on the foundation of a temple to Diana, he built 

another little church which has risen up, since that old time, to be 


Saint Paul's. 


After the death of ETHELBERT, EDWIN, King of Northumbria, who was such a 
good king that it was said a woman or child might openly carry a purse of 
gold, in his reign, without fear, allowed his child to be baptised, and 

held a great council to consider whether he and his people should all be 
Christians or not. It was decided that they should be. COIFI, the chief 
priest of the old religion, made a great speech on the occasion. In this 
discourse, he told the people that he had found out the old gods to be 
impostors. 'I am quite satisfied of it,’ he said. 'Look at me! I have 

been serving them all my life, and they have done nothing for me; 
whereas, if they had been really powerful, they could not have decently 
done less, in return for all I have done for them, than make my fortune. 
As they have never made my fortune, Iam quite convinced they are 
impostors!’ When this singular priest had finished speaking, he hastily 
armed himself with sword and lance, mounted a war-horse, rode ata 
furious gallop in sight of all the people to the temple, and flung his 

lance against it as an insult. From that time, the Christian religion 


spread itself among the Saxons, and became their faith. 


The next very famous prince was EGBERT. He lived about a hundred and 

fifty years afterwards, and claimed to have a better right to the throne 

of Wessex than BEORTRIC, another Saxon prince who was at the head of that 
kingdom, and who married EDBURGA, the daughter of OFFA, king of another 


of the seven kingdoms. This QUEEN EDBURGA was a handsome murderess, who 
poisoned people when they offended her. One day, she mixed a cup of 
poison for a certain noble belonging to the court; but her husband drank 

of it too, by mistake, and died. Upon this, the people revolted, in 

great crowds; and running to the palace, and thundering at the gates, 

cried, 'Down with the wicked queen, who poisons men!' They drove her out 
of the country, and abolished the title she had disgraced. When years 

had passed away, some travellers came home from Italy, and said that in 

the town of Pavia they had seen a ragged beggar-woman, who had once been 
handsome, but was then shrivelled, bent, and yellow, wandering about the 
streets, crying for bread; and that this beggar-woman was the poisoning 
English queen. It was, indeed, EDBURGA; and so she died, without a 
shelter for her wretched head. 


EGBERT, not considering himself safe in England, in consequence of his 

having claimed the crown of Wessex (for he thought his rival might take 

him prisoner and put him to death), sought refuge at the court of 
CHARLEMAGNE, King of France. On the death of BEORTRIC, so unhappily 
poisoned by mistake, EGBERT came back to Britain; succeeded to the throne 

of Wessex; conquered some of the other monarchs of the seven kingdoms; 

added their territories to his own; and, for the first time, called the 

country over which he ruled, ENGLAND. 


And now, new enemies arose, who, for a long time, troubled England 

sorely. These were the Northmen, the people of Denmark and Norway, whom 
the English called the Danes. They were a warlike people, quite at home 

upon the sea; not Christians; very daring and cruel. They came over in 

ships, and plundered and burned wheresoever they landed. Once, they beat 
EGBERT in battle. Once, EGBERT beat them. But, they cared no more for 
being beaten than the English themselves. In the four following short 

reigns, of ETHELWULF, and his sons, ETHELBALD, ETHELBERT, and ETHELRED, 
they came back, over and over again, burning and plundering, and laying 
England waste. In the last-mentioned reign, they seized EDMUND, King of 
East England, and bound him toa tree. Then, they proposed to him that 

he should change his religion; but he, being a good Christian, steadily 


refused. Upon that, they beat him, made cowardly jests upon him, all 


defenceless as he was, shot arrows at him, and, finally, struck off his 

head. It is impossible to say whose head they might have struck off 

next, but for the death of KING ETHELRED from a wound he had received in 
fighting against them, and the succession to his throne of the best and 


wisest king that ever lived in England. 





ESCAPE AT BEDTIME 


by Robert Louis Stevenson 


The lights from the parlour and kitchen shone out 
Through the blinds and the windows and bars; 

And high overhead and all moving about, 
There were thousands of millions of stars. 

There ne’er were such thousands of leaves on a tree 
Nor of people in church or the Park, 

As the crowds of the stars that looked down upon me, 


And that glittered and winked in the dark. 


The Dog, and the Plough, and the Hunter, and all, 
And the star of the sailor, and Mars, 

These shone in the sky, and the pail by the wall 
Would be half full of water and stars. 

They saw me at last, and they chased me with cries, 
And they soon had me packed into bed; 

But the glory kept shining and bright in my eyes, 


And the stars going round in my head. 





THE EMPEROR TROJAN'S GOAT'S EARS 
By W.S. Karajich 
from Project Gutenberg Etext The Junior Classics V1, by Willam Patten 


THERE once lived an emperor whose name was Trojan. This emperor had 
goat's ears, and he used to call in barber after barber to shave him. 

But whoever went in never came out again; for while the barber was 
shaving him, the emperor would ask what he observed uncommon in him, 
and when the barber would answer that he observed his goat's ears, the 


Emperor would immediately cut him into pieces. 


At last it came to the turn of a certain barber to go who feigned 

illness, and sent his apprentice instead. When the apprentice appeared 
before the emperor he was asked why his master did not come, and he 
answered, "Because he is ill." Then the emperor sat down, and allowed 


the youth to shave him. 

As he shaved him the apprentice noticed the emperor's goat's ears, but 
when Trojan asked him what he had observed, he answered, "I have 
observed nothing." 

Then the emperor gave him twelve ducats, and said to him- 


"From this time forth you shall always come and shave me. 


When the apprentice came home, his master asked him how he got on at 


the emperor's, and the youth answered-- 


"All well; and the emperor has told me that Iam to shave him in 


future.” 


Then he showed the twelve ducats he had received; but as to the 


emperor's goat's ears, of that he said nothing. 


>From this time forth the apprentice went regularly to Trojan to shave 


him, and for each shaving he received twelve ducats; but he told no one 


that the emperor had goat's ears. 


At last it began to worry and torment him that he dare tell no one his 
secret; and he became sick and began to pine away. His master, who 
could not fail to observe this, asked him what ailed him, and after 
much pressing the apprentice confessed that he had something on his 
heart which he dared not confide to anyone, and he added, "If I could 


only tell it to somebody, I should feel better at once.” 
Then said the master- 


"Tell it to me, and I will faithfully keep it from everybody else; or 

if you fear to trust me with it, then go to the confessor and confide 

it to him; but if you will not do even that, then go into the fields 
outside the town, there dig a hole, thrust your head into it, and tell 

the earth three times what you know, then throw the mold in again and 


fill up the hole.” 


The apprentice chose the last course; went into the field outside the 
city, dug a hole, into which he thrust his head, and called out three 


times- 
"The Emperor Trojan has goat's ears." 


Then he filled up the hole again, and with his mind quite relieved went 


home. 


When some time had passed by, there sprang an elder tree out of this 
very hole, and three slender sterns grew up, beautiful and straight as 
tapers. Some shepherds found this elder, cut off one of the stems, and 
made a pipe of it. But as soon as they began to blow into the new 


pipe, out burst the words: 


"The Emperor Trojan has goat's ears!" 


The news of this strange occurrence spread immediately through the 
whole city, and at last the Emperor Trojan himself heard the children 


blowing on a pipe: 

"The Emperor Trojan has goat's ears!" 

He sent instantly for the barber's apprentice, and shouted to him- 
"Heh! what is this you have been telling the people about me." 


The poor youth began at once to explain that he had indeed noticed the 
emperor's ears, but had never told a soul of it. The emperor tore his 
saber out of its sheath to hew the apprentice down, at which the youth 
was so frightened that he told the whole story in its order: how he had 
confessed himself to the earth; how an elder tree had sprang up on the 
very spot; and how, when a pipe was made of one of its sterns, the tale 


was sounded in every direction. 


Then the emperor took the apprentice with him in a carriage to the 
place, to convince himself of the truth of the story; and when they 
arrived there they found there was only a single stem left. The 
Emperor Trojan ordered a pipe to be made out of this stem, that he 
might hear how it sounded. As soon as the pipe was ready, and one of 


them blew into it, out poured the words: 
"The Emperor Trojan has goat's ears!" 
Then the emperor was convinced that nothing on this earth could be 


hidden, spared the barber apprentices life, and henceforth allowed any 


barber, without exception, to come and shave him. 








hy 


A SONG OF EASTER 

by Celia Thaxter 

from The Project Gutenberg eBook 
Graded Memory Selections, by Various 


Sing, children, sing, 
And the lily censers swing; 
Sing that life and joy are waking and that 
Death no more is king. 
Sing the happy, happy tumult of the slowly bright'ning Spring; 
Sing, little children, sing, 
Sing, children, sing, 


Winter wild has taken wing. 


Fill the air with the sweet tidings till the frosty echoes ring. 
Along the eaves, the icicles no longer cling; 
And the crocus in the garden lifts its bright face to the sun; 
And in the meadow, softly the brooks begin to run; 

And the golden catkins, swing 

In the warm air of the Spring-- 


Sing, little children, sing. 


Sing, children, sing, 
The lilies white you bring 
In the joyous Easter morning, for hopes are blossoming, 
And as earth her shroud of snow from off her breast doth fling, 


So may we cast our fetters off in God's eternal Spring; 


So may we find release at last from sorrow and from pain, 
Soon may we find our childhood's calm, delicious dawn again. 
Sweet are your eyes, O little ones, that look with smiling grace, 


Without a shade of doubt or fear into the future's face. 


Sing, sing in happy chorus, with happy voices tell 

That death is life, and God is good, and all things shall be well. 
That bitter day shall cease 
In warmth and light and peace, 


That winter yields to Spring-- 


Sing, little children, sing. 





CHAPTER ONE - BEYOND THE EARTH 
from Project Gutenberg's Young Visitor to Mars, by Richard Mace Elam, Jr. 


The rocket ship _Shooting Star_ powered through the black deeps of space 
like a silver bullet. Inside a room of their parents’ suite aboard the 
vessel, Ted Kenton and his sister Jill sat before a large window looking 


out at the wonders of space in the year A.D. 2003. 
“It doesn’t seem as if we’re moving at all, does it, Sis?” Ted asked. 


Jill shook her auburn head. “No, but it scares me to know how fast we’re 


going!” she replied. 


Ted straightened his sturdy young shoulders and shook strands of brown 
hair out of his eyes. It was natural that girls should be scared of 

things connected with space travel, he thought. “Thousands of miles an 
hour isn’t much,” he said lightly. 


|” 


“But what if we should hit something!” Jill complained. “It would be an 


awful crash!” 


“The only things we have to worry about hitting are meteors,” Ted told 
her. “The _Shooting Star_ has radar instruments that tell us when 


they’re headed straight at us.” 


“Father says that sometimes meteors come so fast that space ships can’t 


get out of the way of them,” Jill returned, with solemn eyes. 


In brotherly fashion Ted pressed the shoulder of his 
eleven-and-a-half-year-old sister, younger than he by a year. “Don’t 
start worrying about everything that can happen to us, Jill. We’ve gota 


lot ahead of us on Mars,” he advised. 


“I—I’m not so sure I want to go to Mars,” Jill blurted. “It’s so cold 
and bare and lonely there, Ted. Why did Father have to sign up with the 
Martian Archeology Society?” 


Ted looked at her with some surprise. “Dad talked this over with us. You 


said you wanted to go.” 


“It didn’t seem so scary then, although I didn’t really _want_to go, 
but out here in the dark where there’s never a sunrise and everything is 


so still and quiet, I—I feel afraid!” 
“Does Dad or Mom know you feel this way?” Ted asked. 


She shook her head. “Father’s counted so much on us going to Mars. He 
was so lonely there before without us. If he knew I didn’t want to go, 
he'd feel he had to get a job on Earth. But you know his first love is 


excavation on Mars.” 


“You'll be all right, Sis, when we get settled in our new home. They’ve 
got it all ready for us. Think of the fun it'll be!” Ted said 


encouragingly. 


Jill seemed to feel better and smiled. Both turned their attention to 

the wondrous misty veil of the Milky Way outside. It reminded Ted of a 
great caravan of countless tiny sheep trooping through the endless black 
of space night. Each one of those millions of light points he knew to be 
individual giant suns. How frighteningly huge and marvelous was God’s 


universe! 


Directly in front of them hung the wrinkled gray face of Luna, the Moon, 
which they would pass before long. Ted shuddered at its forbidding deep 


pits and miles of barren, dead plains. 


Jill leaned forward eagerly on the window seat on which they were 
perched, her nose almost touching the clear plastic window. “Ted!” she 


exclaimed. “What’s that green ball below us?” 


Ted looked, then grinned. “Don’t you even know your own planet when you 


see it?” 


“The Earth!” She spoke in awe. “Of course!” 


Ted was not surprised that his sister had not recognized the globe, in 
so far as neither of them had seen it before from this dramatic 
position. Ever since their fire-off from the Arizona space harbor, the 


Earth had been out of their view, beneath them. 


“Look!” Jill cried. “I can make out the outline of Africa! It looks like 
it’s buried under fog. I didn’t know before that you could actually 


_see_ the atmosphere!” 


“I knew it,” Ted said, with mock superiority. “I bet you don’t know it’s 


hundreds of miles deep.” 


“You’re not the only one who knows the answers, Ted Kenton, even if you 
are pretty smart,” she returned. “I know that it’s the lack of 
atmosphere out here in space that makes everything so crystal clear. 


That’s why we can see so many thousands more stars out here than we can 


from Earth under a layer of air.” 
“That’s not bad for a girl,” Ted replied, with a tolerant grin. 


She shoved him in playful displeasure. Although the push was not hard, 
it upset Ted’s balance, and he slipped off the window seat and rolled 
onto the metal floor. Jill gasped in alarm and darted to his side. As 

she tried to help him up, she too lost her equilibrium and fell beside 
him. Ted looked at her and laughed. 


Their awkwardness was caused by the fact that they wore magnetized shoes 
that were attracted to the metal floor of the space ship. Even when 

sitting down, they had kept the soles of their shoes on the metal of the 

seat. Ted got to his feet and helped Jill up. 


“Will we ever get used to these funny shoes?” Jill complained. 


“We'll have to,” Ted said. “If we didn’t wear them we'd go floating 
around in the air like a feather. That’s another disadvantage of leaving 
Earth. We don’t have any weight at all in space. If we wanted to, we 
could take off our shoes and stretch out in the air just like on a soft 


couch.” 


“It might be fun to swim around in here just like a fish,” Jill mused. 


“T think Pll try it.” 


Ted knew he should stop her, but his curiosity to see such an experiment 


prevented him from giving in to the tug of his conscience. 

“Be careful!” Ted warned. “Any motion you make will be hard to stop.” 
When her shoes were off, Jill pressed gently upward from her toes. She 
shrieked in pleasure as she rose gracefully into the air. Reaching the 


ceiling of the room, she pushed against it and floated downward again. 


“That’s lots of fun!” she said. “Why don’t you try it, Ted?” 


“Uh-uh. Another time. One of us had better keep his feet.” 


Jill tried other movements, whirling and doing flip-overs. Then she grew 
bolder, moving more swiftly. She teased Ted into trying to catch her, 

and he finally got into the game. He lunged at her but missed her fleet 
form every time. The game grew more active. Presently both of them were 
scampering about in the space-ship compartment, laughing and having 


great fun. 


Jill paused in one corner beneath an air-vent box. “Try and catch me!” 
she taunted, her eyes shiny with merriment. “I'll let you get real 


close.” 


Ted glided catlike across the floor, his metal-soled shoes clicking at 
every step. Only when he was nearly upon her did she move. She flexed 
her knees and soared off above him, laughing. His hands raked the air 


but missed her agile form. 


Suddenly Ted’s heart seemed to stop dead. “Jill! Look out! You'll hit 


1” 


that air vent 


She saw the danger too late. She screamed and crashed heavily into the 
metal vent, head on. Her head lolled in unconsciousness, and her body 


hung limp as a broken toy against the ceiling of the space-ship room. 





EMBELLISHMENT 
By Jacob Abbott 
from Project Gutenberg's Junior Classics, V6, by Various 


One day Beechnut, who had been ill, was taken by Phonny and Madeline 
for a drive. When Phonny and Madeline found themselves riding quietly 
along in the waggon in Beechnut's company, the first thought which 
occurred to them, after the interest and excitement awakened by the 
setting out had passed in some measure away, was that they would ask 
him to tell them a story. This was a request which they almost always 
made in similar circumstances. In all their rides and rambles 

Beechnut's stories were an unfailing resource, furnishing them with an 
inexhaustible fund of amusement sometimes, and sometimes of 


instruction. 


"Well,” said Beechnut, in answer to their request, "I will tell you 


now about my voyage across the Atlantic Ocean." 


"Yes," exclaimed Madeline, "I should like to hear about that very much 


indeed." 


"Shall I tell the story to you just as it was," asked Beechnut, "as a 


sober matter of fact, or shall I embellish it a little?” 
"I don't know what you mean by embellishing it," said Madeline. 


"Why, not telling exactly what is true,” said Beechnut, "but inventing 


something to add to it, to make it interesting.” 
"I want to have it true," said Madeline, "and interesting, too." 
"But sometimes," replied Beechnut, "interesting things don't happen, 


and in such cases, if we should only relate what actually does happen, 


the story would be likely to be dull.” 


"I think you had better embellish the story a little," said Phonny--"just 


a_little_, you know." 


"I don't think I can do that very well,” replied Beechnut. "If I 
attempt to relate the actual facts, I depend simply on my memory, and 
I can confine myself to what my memory teaches; but if I undertake to 


follow my invention, I must go wherever it leads me." 


"Well,” said Phonny, "I think you had better embellish the story, at 


any rate, for I want it to be interesting." 
"So do I," said Madeline. 


"Then," said Beechnut, "I will give you an embellished account of my 
voyage across the Atlantic. But, in the first place, I must tell you 

how it happened that my father decided to leave Paris and come to 
America. It was mainly on my account. My father was well enough 
contented with his situation so far as he himself was concerned, and 
he was able to save a large part of his salary, so as to lay up a 


considerable sum of money every year; but he was anxious about me. 


"There seemed to be nothing,” continued Beechnut, "for me to do, and 
nothing desirable for me to look forward to, when I should become a 
man. My father thought, therefore, that, though it would perhaps be 
better for _him_ to remain in France, it would probably be better for 
_me_ if he should come to America, where he said people might rise in 
the world, according to their talents, thrift, and industry. He was 

sure, he said, that I should rise, for, you must understand, he 


considered me an extraordinary boy." 
"Well,” said Phonny, "_I_ think you were an extraordinary boy." 


"Yes, but my father thought," rejoined Beechnut, "that I was something 


very extraordinary indeed. He thought I was a genius.” 


"So do J," said Phonny. 


"He said," continued Beechnut, "he thought it would in the end bea 
great deal better for him to come to America, where I might become a 
man of some consequence in the world, and he said that he should enjoy 
his own old age a great deal better, even in a strange land, if he 

could see me going on prosperously in life, than to remain all his 


days in that porter's lodge. 


"All the money that my father had saved," Beechnut continued, "he got 
changed into gold at an office in the Boulevards; but then he was very 


much perplexed to decide how it was best to carry it.” 
"Why did he not pack it up in his chest?” asked Phonny. 


"He was afraid," replied Beechnut, "that his chest might be broken 
open, or unlocked by false keys, on the voyage, and that the money 
might be thus stolen away; so he thought that he would try to hide it 
somewhere in some small thing that he could keep with him all the 


voyage.” 
"Could not he keep his chest with him all the voyage?” asked Phonny. 


"No," said Beechnut; "the chests, and all large parcels of baggage 
belonging to the passengers, must be sent down into the hold of the 
ship out of the way. It is only a very little baggage that the people 

are allowed to keep with them between the decks. My father wished very 
much to keep his gold with him, and yet he was afraid to keep it in a 
bag, or in any other similar package, in his little trunk, for then 

whoever saw it would know that it was gold, and so perhaps form some 


plan to rob him of it. 


"While we were considering what plan it would be best to adopt for the 
gold, Arielle, who was the daughter of a friend of ours, proposed to 
hide it in my _top_. I had a very large top which my father had made 
for me. It was painted yellow outside, with four stripes of bright 


blue passing down over it from the stem to the point. When the top was 


in motion, both the yellow ground and the blue stripes entirely 
disappeared, and the top appeared to be of a uniform green colour. 
Then, when it came to its rest again, the original colours would 


reappear.” 
"How curious!" said Madeline. "Why would it do so?" 


"Why, when it was revolving," said Beechnut, "the yellow and the blue 
were blended together in the eye, and that made green. Yellow and blue 
always make green. Arielle coloured my top, after my father had made 
it, and then my father varnished it over the colours, and that fixed 


them. 


"This top of mine was a monstrous large one, and being hollow, Arielle 
thought that the gold could all be put inside. She said she thought 

that that would be a very safe hiding-place, too, since nobody would 
think of looking into a top for gold. But my father said that he 

thought that the space would not be quite large enough, and then if 
anybody should happen to see the top, and should touch it, the weight 


of it would immediately reveal the secret. 


"At last my father thought of a plan which he believed would answer 
the purpose very perfectly. We had a very curious old clock. It was 

made by my grandfather, who was a clockmaker in Geneva. There was a 
little door in the face of the clock, and whenever the time came for 
striking the hours, this door would open, and a little platform would 
come out with a tree upon it. There was a beautiful little bird upon 

the tree, and when the clock had done striking, the bird would flap 

its wings and sing. Then the platform would slide back into its place, 
the door would shut, and the clock go on ticking quietly for another 


hour. 


"This clock was made to go,” continued Beechnut, "as many other clocks 
are, by two heavy weights, which were hung to the wheel-work by strong 
cords. The cords were wound round some of the wheels, and as they 


slowly descended by their weight, they made the wheels go round. There 


was a contrivance inside the clock to make the wheels go slowly and 
regularly, and not spin round too fast, as they would have done if the 
weights had been left to themselves. This is the way that clocks are 


often made. 


"Now, my father,” continued Beechnut, "had intended to take this old 
family clock with him to America, and he now conceived the idea of 
hiding his treasure in the weights. The weights were formed of two 
round tin canisters filled with something very heavy. My father said 

he did not know whether it was shot or sand. He unsoldered the bottom 
from these canisters, and found that the filling was shot. He poured 

out the shot, put his gold pieces in in place of it, and then filled 

up all the interstices between and around the gold pieces with sand, 

to prevent the money from jingling. Then he soldered the bottom of the 
canisters on again, and no one would have known that the weights were 
anything more than ordinary clock-weights. He then packed the clock in 
a box, and put the box in his trunk. It did not take up a great deal 

of room, for he did not take the case of the clock, but only the face 

and the works and the two weights, which last he packed carefully and 


securely in the box, one on each side of the clock itself. 


"When we got to Havre, all our baggage was examined at the 
custom-house, and the officers allowed it all to pass. When they came 
to the clock, my father showed them the little door and the bird 
inside, and they said it was very curious. They did not pay any 


attention to the weights at all. 


"When we went on board of the vessel our chests were put by the side 

of an immense heap of baggage upon the deck, where some seamen were at 
work lowering it down into the hold through a square opening in the 

deck of the ship. As for the trunk, my father took that with him to 

the place where he was going to be himself during the voyage. This 

place was called the steerage. It was crowded full of men, women, and 
children, all going to America. Some talked French, some German, some 
Dutch, and there were ever so many babies that were too little to talk 


at all. Pretty soon the vessel sailed. 


"We did not meet with anything remarkable on the voyage, except that 


once we saw an iceberg." 
"What is that?” asked Madeline. 


"It is a great mountain of ice,” replied Beechnut, "floating about in 
the sea on the top of the water. I don't know how it comes to be 


there.” 


"I should not think it would float upon the top of the water,” said 


Phonny. "All the ice that I ever saw in the water sinks into it." 
"It does not sink to the bottom,” said Madeline. 


"No," replied Phonny, "but it sinks down until the top of the ice is 
just level with the water. But Beechnut says that his iceberg rose up 


like a mountain." 


"Yes," said Beechnut, "it was several hundred feet high above the 
water, all glittering in the sun. And I think that if you look at any 
small piece of ice floating in the water, you will see that a small 


part of it rises above the surface." 
"Yes," said Phonny, "a very little." 


"It is a certain proportion of the whole mass," rejoined Beechnut. 
"They told us on board our vessel that about one-tenth part of the 
iceberg was above the water; the rest--that is, nine-tenths--was under 
it; so you see what an enormous big piece of ice it must have been 


to have only one-tenth part of it tower up so high. 


"There was one thing very curious and beautiful about our iceberg," 
said Beechnut. "We came in sight of it one day about sunset, just 
after a shower. The cloud, which was very large and black, had passed 


off into the west, and there was a splendid rainbow upon it. It 


happened, too, that when we were nearest to the iceberg it lay toward 
the west, and, of course, toward the cloud, and it appeared directly 
under the rainbow, and the iceberg and the rainbow made a most 
magnificent spectacle. The iceberg, which was very bright and dazzling 
in the evening sun, looked like an enormous diamond, with the rainbow 


for the setting.” 
"How curious!" said Phonny. 


"Yes,” said Beechnut, "and to make it more remarkable still, a whale 
just then came along directly before the iceberg, and spouted there 
two or three times; and as the sun shone very brilliantly upon the jet 
of water which the whale threw into the air, it made a sort of silver 


rainbow below in the centre of the picture." 
"How beautiful it must have been!” said Phonny. 


"Yes," rejoined Beechnut, "very beautiful indeed. We saw a great many 
beautiful spectacles on the sea; but then, on the other hand, we saw 


some that were dreadful." 
"Did you?" asked Phonny. "What?" 


"Why, we had a terrible storm and shipwreck at the end," said 
Beechnut. "For three days and three nights the wind blew almost a 
hurricane. They took in all the sails, and let the ship drive before 

the gale under bare poles. She went on over the seas for five hundred 


miles, howling all the way like a frightened dog.” 
"Were you frightened?" asked Phonny. 


"Yes,” said Beechnut. "When the storm first came on, several of the 
passengers came up the hatchways and got up on the deck to see it; and 
then we could not get down again, for the ship gave a sudden pitch 
just after we came up, and knocked away the step-ladder. We were 


terribly frightened. The seas were breaking over the forecastle and 


sweeping along the decks, and the shouts and outcries of the captain 
and the sailors made a dreadful din. At last they put the step-ladder 
in its place again, and we got down. Then they put the hatches on, and 


we could not come out any more." 
"The hatches?” said Phonny. "What are they?" 


"The hatches,” replied Beechnut, "are a sort of scuttle-doors that 
cover over the square openings in the deck of a ship. They always have 


to put them on and fasten them down in a great storm." 


Just at this time the party happened to arrive at a place where two 

roads met, and as there was a broad and level space of ground at the 
junction, where it would be easy to turn the waggon, Beechnut said 

that he thought it would be better to make that the end of their ride, 

and so turn round and go home. Phonny and Madeline were quite desirous 
of going a little farther, but Beechnut thought that he should be 


tired by the time he reached the house again. 
"But you will not have time to finish the story,” said Phonny. 


"Yes," replied Beechnut; "there is very little more to tell. It is 


only to give an account of our shipwreck.” 
"Why, did you have a shipwreck?" exclaimed Phonny. 


"Yes," said Beechnut. "When you have turned the waggon, I will tell 


you about it." 


So Phonny, taking a great sweep, turned the waggon round, and the 
party set their faces toward home. The Marshal was immediately going 
to set out upon a trot, but Phonny held him back by pulling upon the 


reins and saying: 


"Steady, Marshal! steady! You have got to walk all the way home." 


"The storm drove us upon the Nova Scotia coast," said Beechnut, 
resuming his story. "We did not know anything about the great danger 
that we were in until just before the ship went ashore. When we got 
near the shore the sailors put down all the anchors; but they would 
not hold, and at length the ship struck. Then there followed a 
dreadful scene of consternation and confusion. Some jumped into the 
sea in their terror, and were drowned. Some cried and screamed, and 
acted as if they were insane. Some were calm, and behaved rationally. 
The sailors opened the hatches and let the passengers come up, and we 
got into the most sheltered places that we could find about the decks 
and rigging and tied ourselves to whatever was nearest at hand. My 
father opened his trunk and took out his two clock-weights, and gave 
me one of them; the other he kept himself. He told me that we might as 
well try to save them, though he did not suppose that we should be 


able to do so. 


"Pretty soon after we struck the storm seemed to abate a little. The 
people of the country came down to the shore and stood upon the rocks 
to see if they could do anything to save us. We were very near the 

shore, but the breakers and the boiling surf were so violent between 

us and the land that whoever took to the water was sure to be dashed 

in pieces. So everybody clung to the ship, waiting for the captain to 


contrive some way to get us to the shore.” 
"And what did he do?" asked Phonny. 


"He first got a long line and a cask, and he fastened the end of the 

long line to the cask, and then threw the cask overboard. The other 
end of the line was kept on board the ship. The cask was tossed about 
upon the waves, every successive surge driving it in nearer and nearer 
to the shore, until at last it was thrown up high upon the rocks. The 
men upon the shore ran to seize it, but before they could get hold of 

it the receding wave carried it back again among the breakers, where 

it was tossed about as if it had been a feather, and overwhelmed with 
the spray. Presently away it went again up upon the shore, and the men 


again attempted to seize it. This was repeated two or three times. At 


last they succeeded in grasping hold of it, and they ran up with it 


upon the rocks, out of the reach of the seas. 


"The captain then made signs to the men to pull the line in toward the 
shore. He was obliged to use signs, because the roaring and thundering 
of the seas made such a noise that nothing could be heard. The sailors 
had before this, under the captain's direction, fastened a much 
stronger line--a small cable, in fact--to the end of the line which 

had been attached to the barrel. Thus, by pulling upon the smaller 
line, the men drew one end of the cable to the shore. The other end 
remained on board the ship, while the middle of it lay tossing among 


the breakers between the ship and the shore. 


"The seamen then carried that part of the cable which was on shipboard 
up to the masthead, while the men on shore made their end fast to a 
very strong post which they set in the ground. The seamen drew the 
cable as tight as they could, and fastened their end very strongly to 

the masthead. Thus the line of the cable passed in a gentle slope from 
the top of the mast to the land, high above all the surges and spray. 

The captain then rigged what he called a sling, which was a sort of 

loop of ropes that a person could be put into and made to slide down 
in it on the cable to the shore. A great many of the passengers were 
afraid to go in this way, but they were still more afraid to remain on 


board the ship." 
"What were they afraid of?" asked Phonny. 


"They were afraid," replied Beechnut, "that the shocks of the seas 
would soon break the ship to pieces, and then they would all be thrown 
into the sea together. In this case they would certainly be destroyed, 

for if they were not drowned, they would be dashed to pieces on the 


rocks which lined the shore. 


"Sliding down the line seemed thus a very dangerous attempt, but they 
consented one after another to make the trial, and thus we all escaped 


safe to land." 


"And did you get the clock-weights safe to the shore?” asked Phonny. 


"Yes," replied Beechnut, "and as soon as we landed we hid them in the 
sand. My father took me to a little cove close by, where there was not 
much surf, as the place was protected by a rocky point of land which 
bounded it on one side. Behind this point of land the waves rolled up 
quietly upon a sandy beach. My father went down upon the slope of this 
beach, to a place a little below where the highest waves came, and 

began to dig a hole in the sand. He called me to come and help him. 

The waves impeded our work a little, but we persevered until we had 
dug a hole about a foot deep. We put our clock-weights into this hole 
and covered them over. We then ran back up upon the beach. The waves 
that came up every moment over the place soon smoothed the surface of 
the sand again, and made it look as if nothing had been done there. My 
father measured the distance from the place where he had deposited his 
treasure up to a certain great white rock upon the shore exactly 

Opposite to it, so as to be able to find the place again, and then we 

went back to our company. They were collected on the rocks in little 
groups, wet and tired, and in great confusion, but rejoiced at having 
escaped with their lives. Some of the last of the sailors were then 


coming over in the sling. The captain himself came last of all. 


"There were some huts near the place on the shore, where the men made 
good fires, and we warmed and dried ourselves. The storm abated a 
great deal in a few hours, and the tide went down, so that we could go 
off to the ship before night to get some provisions. The next morning 
the men could work at the ship very easily, and they brought, all the 
passengers’ baggage on shore. My father got his trunk with the clock 
in it. A day or two afterward some sloops came to the place, and took 
us all away to carry us to Quebec. Just before we embarked on board 
the sloops, my father and I, watching a good opportunity, dug up our 
weights out of the sand, and put them back safely in their places in 
the clock-box." 


"Is that the end?” asked Phonny, when Beechnut paused. 


"Yes," replied Beechnut, "I believe I had better make that the end.” 


"I think it is a very interesting and well-told story,” said Madeline. 


"And do you feel very tired?" 


"No," said Beechnut. "On the contrary, I feel all the better for my 


ride. I believe I will sit up a little while.” 


So saying, he raised himself in the waggon and sat up, and began to 


look about him. 


"What a wonderful voyage you had, Beechnut!" said Phonny. "But I never 


knew before that you were shipwrecked.” 
"Well, in point of fact," replied Beechnut, "I never was shipwrecked." 


"Never was!" exclaimed Phonny. "Why, what is all this story that you 


have been telling us, then?" 

"Embellishment," said Beechnut quietly. 

"Embellishment!" repeated Phonny, more and more amazed. 
"Yes,” said Beechnut. 

"Then you were not wrecked at all?" said Phonny. 

"No," replied Beechnut. 

"And how did you get to the land?" asked Phonny. 


"Why, we sailed quietly up the St. Lawrence," replied Beechnut, "and 


landed safely at Quebec, as other vessels do.” 


"And the clock-weights?" asked Phonny. 


"All embellishment,” said Beechnut. "My father had no such clock, in 
point of fact. He put his money in a bag, his bag in his chest, and 

his chest in the hold, and it came as safe as the captain's sextant." 
"And the iceberg and the rainbow?" said Madeline. 

"Embellishment, all embellishment,” said Beechnut. 

"Dear me!" said Phonny, "I thought it was all true.” 

"Did you?" said Beechnut. "I am sorry that you were so deceived, and 
Iam sure it was not my fault, for I gave you your choice of a true 


story or an invention, and you chose the invention." 


"Yes," said Phonny, "so we did." 





CHAPTER I - THE BOY IN THE TREE 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Jerry Todd and the Talking Frog, 
by Leo Edwards 


I got into the bushes quick as scat. Biting hard on my breath, sort of. 
For right there in front of our eyes was a regular old gee-whacker of a 
dinosaur. Bigger than the town water tower and the Methodist Church 


steeple put together. I tell you it was risky for us. 
My chum got ready with his trusty bow and arrow. 


“Do you think you can hit him in the heart?” I said, excited-like, 


squinting ahead to where the dinosaur was dragging his slimy body out 


of the pond. 
Scoop Ellery’s face was rigid. 


“Got to,” he said, steady-like. “If I miss, he’ll turn on us and kill 
us both.” 


“It’s a lucky thing for Red and Peg,” I said, thinking of my other 


chums, “that they aren’t in it.” 
“They'll miss us,” said Scoop, “if we get killed.” 
My thoughts took a crazy jump. 


“Why not aim for a tickly spot in his ribs,” I snickered, pointing to 


the dinosaur, “and let him giggle himself to death?” 


“Sh-h-h-h!” cautioned Scoop, putting out a hand. “He’s listening. The 


wind is blowing that way. He smells us.” 

“What of it?” I grinned. “We don’t smell bad.” 

“Keep still,” scowled Scoop, “while I aim.” 

Bing! went the bow cord. My eyes followed the arrow. It struck. The old 
dinosaur angrily tooted his horn. But he didn’t drop dead. For his hide 


was sixteen inches thick. 


We were lost! Scoop said so. And without arguing the matter I went 


lickety-cut for a tree. 
“Come on!” I yipped over my shoulder. “He’s after us.” 
Up the tree I went monkey-fashion. And when I straddled a limb and 


squinted down, there was the old dinosaur chewing my footprints off the 


tree trunk. 


“How much longer have we got to live?” I panted. 


“Two minutes and fifteen seconds,” informed Scoop, who, of course, had 


followed me into the tree. 
“I can’t die that quick,” I told him. “For I’m all out of wind.” 
But he was squinting down at the dinosaur and seemed not to hear me. 


“He’s got his trunk coiled around the tree,” he said. “Feel it shake! 


He’s pulling it up by the roots.” 

“Wait a minute; wait a minute,” I said, motioning the other down. 

“You're getting things muddled. A dinosaur hasn’t got a trunk. This 

must be a hairy elephant.” 

“Climb higher,” cried Scoop. “He’s reaching for us.” 

So up we went. 

All of a sudden I heard some one go, “Hem-m-m!” And what do you know if 
there wasn’t another boy in the top of the tree! A stranger. About our 


age. 


“You had me guessing,” he said, grinning good-natured-like. “I thought 


at first you were crazy.” 
Staring, I finally managed to get my tongue unhooked. 


“Where'd you come from?” I bit off, letting my face go dark. For he 


didn’t belong in our dinosaur game. And I wanted him to know it. 
Instead of answering, he inquired pleasantly: 


“Was that a cow that chased you up the tree?” 


“Huh!” I grunted, letting myself go stiff. “Do you suppose we'd run 


from a cow?” 


“It made a noise like a cow,” he grinned, “when you shot it with your 


toy bow and arrow.” 
“It’s a dinosaur,” I scowled. 
His grin spread wider. 


“And it was a dodo bird,” he said, “that picked me up by the seat of 
the pants and dropped me in the top of this tree.” 


Well, that kind of took my breath. And I glared at him for a moment or 
two. Then his steady, friendly grin put me to laughing. 


“I saw you coming through the woods,” he said after a moment. “I 
couldn’t quite figure out what you were doing. So I climbed up here to 


watch.” 


Something poked a green snout from the stranger’s right-hand coat 


pocket. 

“Are you after frogs, too?” he inquired, following my eyes. 
“Frogs?” I repeated, staring harder at the squirming pocket. 
He pointed down to the pond in the ravine. 


“It’s full of frogs,” he told me. “Big fellows. See?” and producing an 
old lunker of a bullfrog he held it up. 


“Hello!” he said. 


“K-k-kroak!” responded the frog. 


The boy laughed. 


“Perfect,” he said, patting the frog on the head. “Now say it in 
Chinese. Hello!” 


“K-k-kroak!” 

The grinning eyes looked into mine. 

“Would you like to hear him say it in Yiddish?” 

“Yd like to make a meal of his fried legs,” I returned. 


“You can have him,” the other offered. Then, without another word, he 
let himself down limb by limb, scooting in the direction of town, a 


mile away. 

Scoop gave a queer throat sound and came out of his thoughts. 
“That’s the new kid,” he said. 

“You talk like you know him.” 


“I know of him. He belongs to the new family in the old Matson house. 
Ricks is the name on the mailbox. There’s a man and a woman and this 
boy in the family—only the woman is a Miss Polly Ricks, and not the 


boy’s mother. The mother is dead, I guess.” 


Then my chum told me how his pa was the administrator of the Matson 
estate; and, of course, it was through Mr. Ellery, a Tutter 

storekeeper, that the new family had rented the long-vacant house where 
Mr. Matson, a queer old man, had been murdered for his money. It is a 
lonely brick house on the edge of town. The front yard is full of pine 
trees, just like a cemetery. And when the wind blows the pines whisper 


strange stories about the murder and about the vanished body. 


It is no place for people to live. Everybody in Tutter says so. And I 
wondered why this new Ricks family had picked out such a lonely, spooky 


home. 

It was a queer move for them to make. 

We talked it over and exchanged opinions on the way into town. And when 
we came to the grove of pine trees, Scoop took me through a hole in the 


hedge and pointed out a brand new lock on the barn door. 


A queer, droning sound weighted the air. I called the other’s attention 


to it. 

“Machinery,” said Scoop, nodding toward the east wing of the big barn. 
“Not farm machinery,” he explained, “but lathes for turning steel, and 
drillers. Pa helped unload the truck.” 


“Mr. Ricks must be a machinist,” I said. 


“I have a hunch,” said Scoop, “that he’s an inventor.” 





THE WORK OF EARTHWORMS 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Earth and Sky Every Child Should Know, 
by Julia Ellen Rogers 


The farmer and the gardener should expect very poor crops if they 
planted seed without first ploughing or spading the soil. Next, its fine 
particles must be separated by the breaking of the hard clods. A wise 
man ploughs heavy soil in the fall. It is caked into great clods which 


crumble before planting time. The water in the clods freezes in winter. 


The expansion due to freezing makes this soil water a force that 


separates the fine particles. So the frost works for the farmer. 


Just under the surface of the soil lives a host of workers which are our 
patient friends. They work for their living, and are perhaps unconscious 
of the fact that they are constantly increasing the fertility of the 

soil. They are the earthworms, also called fishworms, which are 
distributed all over the world. They are not generally known to farmers 
and gardeners as friendly, useful creatures, and their services are 

rarely noticed. We see robins pulling them out of the ground, and we are 
likely to think the birds are ridding us of a garden pest. What we need 

is to use our eyes, and to read the wonderful discoveries recorded in a 
book called "Vegetable Mould and Earthworms," written by Charles 


Darwin. 


The benefits of ploughing and spading are the loosening and pulverizing 
of the packed earth; the mixing of dead leaves and other vegetation on 
and near the surface with the more solid earth farther down; the letting 
in of water and air; and the checking of loss of water through cracks 


the sun forms by baking the soil dry. 


The earthworm is a creature of the dark. It cannot see, but it is 

sufficiently sensitive to light to avoid the sun, the rays of which 

would shrivel up its moist skin. Having no lungs or gills, the worm uses 
the skin as the breathing organ; and it must be kept moist in order to 

serve its important use. This is why earthworms are never seen above 
ground except on rainy days, and never in the top soil if it has become 

dry. In seasons of little rain, they go down where the earth is moist, 

and venture to the surface only at night, when dew makes their coming up 


possible. 


Earthworms have no teeth, but they have a long snout that protrudes 
beyond the mouth. Their food is found on and in the surface soil. They 
will eat scraps of meat by sucking the juices, and scrape off the pulp 

of leaves and root vegetables in much the same way. Much of their 


subsistence is upon organic matter that can be extracted from the soil. 


Quantities of earth are swallowed. It is rare that an earthworm is dug 
up that does not show earth pellets somewhere on their way through the 
long digestive canal. The rich juices of plant substance are absorbed 


from these pellets as they pass through the body. 


Earthworms explore the surface of the soil by night, and pick up what 
they can find of fresh food. Nowhere have I heard of them as a nuisance 
in gardens, but they eagerly feed on bits of meat, especially fat, and 

on fresh leaves. They drag all such victuals into their burrows, and 
begin the digestion of the food by pouring on it from their mouths a 


secretion somewhat like pancreatic juice. 


The worms honeycomb the earth with their burrows, which are long, 
winding tubes. In dry or cold weather these burrows may reach eight feet 
under ground. They run obliquely, as a rule, from the surface, and are 
lined with a layer of the smooth soil, like soft paste, cast from the 

body. The lining being spread, the burrow fits the worm's body closely. 
This enables it to pass quickly from one end to the other, though it 


must wriggle backward or forward without turning around. 


At the lower end of the burrow, an enlarged chamber is found, where 
hibernating worms coil and sleep together in winter. At the top, a 

lining of dead leaves extends downward for a few inches, and in day time 
a plug of the same material is the outside door. At night the worm comes 
to the surface, and casts out the pellets of earth swallowed. The burrow 
grows in length by the amount of earth scraped off by the long snout 
and swallowed. The daily amount of excavation done is fairly estimated 


by the castings observed each morning on the surface. 


One earthworm's work for the farmer is not very much, but consider how 
many are at work, and what each one is doing. It is boring holes through 
the solid earth, and letting in the surface water and the air. It is 

carrying the lower soil up to the surface, often the stubborn subsoil, 

that no plough could reach. It is burying and thus hastening the decay 

of plant fibre, which lightens heavy soil and makes it rich because it 


is porous. Moreover, the earthworms are doing over and over again this 


work of fining and turning over the soil, which the plough does but 


seldom. 


By the continuous carrying up of their castings, the earthworms 
gradually bury manures spread on the surface. The collapse of their 
burrows and the making of new ones keep the soil constantly in motion. 
The particles are being loosened and brought into contact with the soil 
water, that dissolves, and thus frees for the use of feeding roots, the 
plant food stored in the rock particles that compose the mineral part of 


the soil. 


The weight of earth brought to the surface by worms in the course of a 
year has been carefully estimated. Darwin gives seven to eighteen tons 

per acre as the lowest and highest reports, based on careful collecting 

of castings by four observers, working on small areas of totally 

different soils. In England, earthworms have done a great deal more 

toward burying boulders and ancient ruins than any other agency. They 
eagerly burrow under heavy objects, the weight of which causes them to 
crush the honeycombed earth. Undiscouraged, the earthworms repeat their 


work. 


"Long before man existed, the land was regularly ploughed, and continues 
still to be ploughed by earthworms. It may be doubted whether there are 
many other animals which have played so important a part in the history 


of the world as have these lowly organized creatures." 


After years of study, Charles Darwin came to this conclusion. The more 
we study the lives of these earth-consuming creatures, the more fully do 
we believe what the great nature student said. The fertile soil is made 

of rock meal and decayed leaves and roots. Only recently have ploughs 
been invented. But the great forest crops have grown in soil made mellow 


by the earthworm's ploughing. 





THE ENCHANTED PALACE 

_ The Story of Lake Ginjal_ 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Islands of Magic, 
by Elsie Spicer Eells 


In the village of Altos Ares in the island of Terceira there lived once 

upon a time a fair maid who had been baptized Perola, which means 
Pearl. As she grew older she was indeed like a rare pearl among the 

other maidens of the village, so great was the charm of her unusual 
beauty. She was the joy of her home and of the whole community for her 


disposition was as lovely as her face. 


One bright spring morning Perola leaned over the cistern where she had 
gone to get water. Her reflection showed so plainly in the water that 
she paused to gaze into the smiling eyes of her own mirrored face. As 
she did so a magic spell was woven about her. The water fairy who had 
come to the cistern had seen her great beauty and had thrown a charm 
over her. Ina moment more she fell into the cistern to join her 


reflection there. 


When Perola could not be found there was great excitement in the little 
village. Nobody could guess what had become of her. Her mother prayed 
devoutly for her safety in the church of St. Roque. All the villagers 


sought for her in every possible place. 


Now at the north of the island of Terceira there are groups of tiny 
rocks in the sea which are called the Biscoitos or biscuits. Here 
there lived a wise old woman who had a great reputation among all the 


people of the island for her knowledge. 


"Let us go to consult the wise woman of Biscoitos,” said one of the 
village youths when they had sought long and faithfully for a trace of 
the hiding-place into which Perola might have vanished. 


Accordingly, the young men of Altos Ares went to the wise woman, and 


this is what she told them: 


"The fair pearl of your village is safe from the fishers of pearls. 
She is hidden away in an enchanted palace of marble and ivory and 


tortoise-shell and mother-of-pearl.” 


The water fairy had taken Perola through an underground passage which 
led from the cistern to the beautiful enchanted palace in the lake of 
Ginjal. There she was kept in hiding. The fairies never dreamed that 


anybody would ever be able to guess where she was. 
[Illustration: The beautiful enchanted palace in the lake of Ginjal] 


Now, with the words of the wise woman of Biscoitos to guide them, the 
youths of Altos Ares organized an expedition to search for their lost 
playmate. The sons of the magistrate, the rich men, the learned men of 
the island of Terceira joined this expedition. They searched through 


the whole island for a place where an enchanted palace might be located. 


At last, upon St. John's Day when the days and nights are of equal 
length, this band of the brave youths of Terceira came to the shores of 


Lake Ginjal in the interior of the island. 


"This is surely the enchanted place. Here in this lake must lie the 


fairies’ palace of marble and ivory and tortoise shell and 


mother-of-pearl!" somebody cried. 


"How shall we be able to approach this magic palace and rescue Perola?" 


asked one. 
"How shall we be able to break her enchantment?” asked another. 


"Let us camp here upon the border of the lake and consider how best to 


proceed," said the leader of the expedition. 


Now at that very hour on St. John’s Day the mother of Perola was in the 
church of St. Roque in Altos Ares praying devoutly for her daughter's 


safe return. 


Suddenly she heard a strange voice. These were the words which fell 


upon her ears: 


"Your prayers and the perseverance of the youths of the island have at 
last triumphed. Go in peace. On the day of St. Peter at the hour of 
sunset your daughter shall be restored to you. Her enchantment shall 
be broken and she shall be brought to the bank of Lake Ginjal in a boat 


of ivory, drawn by a snow-white swan." 


When the youths encamped upon the shore of the lake heard these tidings 
they set up such a shout of joy that it was indeed enough to break any 


enchantment. 


At the time appointed Perola was brought to the bank of the lake in a 
boat of ivory drawn by a snow-white swan, just as fair and lovely as 
upon the day when she had vanished from the little village of Altos 
Ares. 


This is the story of the Lake of Ginjal. It is quite probable that the 


enchanted palace of the water fairies is still there. 
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